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WEBERIANA. 


A FEW well-authenticated facts concerning Carl Maria von 
Weber’s stay at Paris in 1826, less generally known than 
those related in Mendelssohn’s “ Reisebriefe” and Ferdinand 
Hiller’s “Erinnerungen” may, at the present centenary of 
_the great composer’s birth (December 18, 1786), prove of 
increased interest to-some of our readers. 

This stay, although extending only from February 25 to 
March 2, on the master’s passage to London for the first 
representation of Oberon at Covent Garden Theatre, gave rise 
to numerous demonstrations of cordial admiration, owing to 
the great popularity already attained by Der Freischiitz in the 
French capital, so much so that dresses d /a Freischiitz, striped 
red and black, were the fashion of the day, and the air re- 
sounded with snatches from that opera. The “ Huntsman’s 
Chorus,” having been set to a religious text, even found its 
way to the precincts of the church, just as Mendelssohn 
was startled by the strains of his own Octet at a Beethoven 
Funeral Service held in Paris on March 27, 1832. Indeed 
already two years previously (1824) an offer had been 
made to Weber by the Grand Opera for a French opera, 
which would probably have been accepted but for a more 
attractive proposal from Charles Kemble, of Covent 
Garden Theatre, for the production of a new opera, Oderon, 
besides a revival, under the composer's personal direction, of 
his Der Fretschiitz and Preciosa, then already well known in 
London, 

What, however, could not fail to detract considerably from 
Weber’s gratification at his Parisian success was the reflection 
that the same was not due to his Der Freéschiitz in its original 
form—it having, on the contrary, met with a decided fiasco at 
its first representation at the Odéon on December 7, 1824, the 
overture and “ Huntsman’s Chorus” alone excepted—but that 
it was in truth a miserable concoction from that opera perpe- 
trated by a musical “ittérateur, Castil-Blaze, which nine days 
later had secured the fame of the work and a run of 327 per- 
formances. Weber, preferring probably even such popularity 
to the withdrawal of the opera, kept silent, but not so when 
his later opera, Euryanthe, was offered by the same unscrupu- 
lous “adapter” to the directors of the Odéon and Opéra 
Comique, scored by himself from a pianoforte arrangement to 
save the cost of the original orchestral parts! Weber’s re- 
peated demands for an explanation having remained unan- 
swered, Euryanthe, or rather a pasticcio composed of a portion 
of that opera, with excerpts from the works of no less than six 
or eight different composers, was actually produced on January 
14, 1826, under the title of La Forét de Sénart, with the names 
of three composers (Weber, Beethoven, and Rossini) on the 
playbill, resulting in a tumultuous uproar and conflict between 
hisses and applause. 

But a still more unfortunate circumstance which disturbed 
Weber's enjoyment of his sojourn at Paris, and compelled his 
speedy departure, notwithstanding the inducement held out 
for remaining some time longer in the congenial companion- 
ship of such men as Cherubini, Rossini, and many other 
celebrities, was the then already sufficiently critical state of 
his health, rendering excitement and fatigue absolutely 
painful. As he humorously remarked, only two things really 
delighted him in Paris, Boildieu’s new opera, La Dame 
Blanche, and—the delicious oysters. “That is charm, that is 
humour ; no such opera has been written since Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” he exclaimed in a letter to Th. Hell. But in spite of 
every attraction, he left Paris on March 2, accompanied by 
his faithful Dresden friend, the flautist Fiirstenau, vza Calais 
for England, with the intention of making a more prolonged 
stay at Paris on his way home, after a successful production 
of his Oberon in London, where, alas! Death claimed him as 





his victim, mourned by countless thousands, to whom his 
immortal genius has been a source of the purest and highest 
enjoyment. 





A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO TOUCH AND EXPRESSION, 
AS APPLIED TO THE PIANO.* 
By BERNHARD ALTHAUS. 


It has been said, that Expression cannot be taught! This is 
very true—under certain circumstances. Nevertheless, the author of 
the above work (soon to be published) proposes to ¢each Expression ! 
He fully agrees, that Expression cannot be taught. For instance, if 
the teacher knows nothing about it, or, if he, although able to play 
with a certain amount of expression or spirit, neither possesses a 
system nor a method of imparting these accomplishments to his 
pupils. Of course, there are many musical people, with plenty of 
instinct and feeling, and also a certain natural, though limited, talent 
for expression, who yet seem not to have the slightest idea how to 
teach others. 

Again, there are also amateurs, who, now and then, in moments 
of excitement and under the sway of strong emotions, manage to play 
with expression ; but, as they are entirely led by those wavering, 
uncertain, wilful, capricious and unruly guides, they never are able 
to render themselves an account of the why and wherefore, for 
feelings continually change, and instinct cannot be given, nor bought, 
nor taught. 

For instance, a master, perhaps, sits down and plays a piece to 
his pupil, saying, after he has finished, ‘‘ That’s the way how to play 
it,” leaving it to the pupil to imitate his style. But pupils naturally 
will, at the most, chiefly imitate his mannerisms, and, doing so, 
overdo them. Certainly, Expression cannot be taught without a 
system or method ; but why should it not be taught on the Piano? 

We hear plenty of good singers, or players on string and wind 
instruments, who, one and all, sing and play with appropriate and 
delightful expression, both amateurs and artists. A sensible master 
tells his pupils: “Go and hear great singers and players; listen to 
good orchestral playing!” No doubt this is very good advice, and 
often followed by good results, but still the pupil remains at sea. 
Even good singers are not always in good voice, nor good temper, 
nor do they invariably sing in perfect tune, nor otherwise equally well 
The voice is a delicate organ, and easily affected by outward circura 
stances. The singers labour under another difficulty—they have to 
make their notes, while those of the piano are ready made. As with 
players on string and wind instruments, their difficulties are twofold, 
and yet they master them in most instances. 

And most pianists not only do not play half as well, nor yet a 
quarter as well, in fact, not at all well, but very badly and unsatis- 
factorily indeed. Of course we chiefly mean here amateurs. Ex- 
pression is neither taught nor given, or, at the most limited to a dry 
observance of forte and piano. But there exists (to their honour and 
disgrace be it said) a small number of teachers who do know (at all 
events up to a certain point) what expression is and what its laws 
and rules are; yet they do wo teach it, or only to a very limited 
extent. Why do they not teach it? Because it costs a great deal of 
trouble ; and so people will go on saying that the piano is a dull, 
soulless instrument, while it is really the players that are at fault, 
dull and soulless. Besides, are not most pianos, both in respectable 
private houses and schools, bad, worn out, without touch or tone or 
tune ? so that it would be simply impossible to teach Expression 
under such circumstances. 

A great poet has rightly said, that the best gifts a man can have, 
are sound common sense and right feeling / Now, to give expression 
to this right feeling, the author proposes to commence with soun 
common sense as a trusty guide. He intends to teach common sense, 
sound knowledge, and the means and ways by which the art of 
playing with expression on the piano may be acquired. Firstly, he 
proposes to make good tools of the different limbs positively or 
negatively engaged in playing : The arms, elbows, wrists, hands and 
fingers. He proposes to make the left hand a second right hand, 
instead of a second wrong hand, and to accomplish this, partly by 





* Some account of a forthcoming work on that subject. 
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noiseless gymnastic exercises, without the piano, partly also by 
gymnastics at and on the piano, so that in the end all limbs will be 
fully prepared for their musical work. He will then teach the means 
of expression, which are comprised in the small but grand word: 
touch! He will, though musical expression is an art that expresses 
emotions and feelings, yet draw all rules from nature and common 
sense, which are the safest guides in all things. He will dictate no 
arbitrary or tyrannical laws, but only such as can be proved to be true 
and founded in nature. Every rule shall of course have its exception 
or exceptions. This rule is naturally its own exception. The author 
promises to give a sound reason for every single thing proposed. He 
will teach students how it is done ! how to practise! and finally, his 
system being founded in nature and supported by common sense, he 
confidently trusts to be understood by one and all who read his work. 
He has said that expression as arule is not taught, and has given 
some reasons why. 

To all who say that it cannot be taught, the author replies that, 
not only can it be taught, but he promises to provide the means for 
learning to play with expression. To those who prefer the so-called 
coldly correct playing, he answers, that without technical knowledge 
of touch and the natural and artistic laws of expression, people cannot 
even play correctly! More than that even! Expression not only 
can be taught, but it ought to be taught, and it must be taught. We 
must no longer play mere notes, but music ! 

A grand pianist once said: “I do not play the piano; I make 
music on the piano!” A grand word bya great man! To help 
students on to that great end, to make music on the piano is the 
object of the author. 





GLEANINGS FROM ROBERT SCHUMANN’S YOUTH AND 
EARLY MANHOOD. 


By Mrs. Oscar BERINGER. 
(Continued from page 804.) 


We find proofs that Schumann soon ceased to beat his wings 
against the bars of his town cage ina letter to his mother dated a 
few weeks later :— 

“ June 13, 1828.—My rooms are excellent, as they well might be, for 

they cost ninety thalers.* I wish you could have ocular demonstra- 
tion of our patriarchal house-keeping (Schumann shared his rooms 
with his friend Flechsig), I know you would be pleased. Moreover, 
I am much more orderly than either you or I imagined possible. 
; I have hired a piano which costs a ducat a month.t I should 
like, however, to have my dear old grand here at Michaelmas. It is 
the most beautiful remembrance of my childhood and youth, and 
has shared alike tears, joys, and sorrows with me.” 

After passing his preliminary examination in jurisprudence, 
Schumann accompanied a fellow-student named Rosen, with whom 
he had formed what proved to be a lasting friendship, half way to 
Heidelberg, where Rosen intended to pursue his studies. 

The two young men, who were devoted apostles of Jean Paul’s, 
made a pilgrimage to his grave in Bayreuth, the “ Fantasy,” and the 
“ Hermitage.” 

A short stay in Augsburg at the house of an old family friend, 
Dr. v. Kurrer, betrayed the somewhat impressionable Schumann 
into one of the many affairs of the heart of which however no 
deeper trace remained than is left by the passing of a breath over 
a looking-glass, 

A meeting in Munich with Heine, then in the zenith of his fame, 
was an epoch in the life of the two friends. Schumann passed 
several hours in the society of the great poet, whose biting wit and 
drastic sarcasm more than fulfilled expectations formed by an inti- 
mate acquaintance with his writings. 

After exploring all the treasures of the Bavarian capital, the 
friends separated. 

_In a letter to Rosen, dated “ Leipzig, June 19, 1828,” Schumann 
writes :—“ Ah, who would not be with you at Heidelberg! Leipzig 








* The enormous rental of five shillings weekly for two well-furnished rooms in 
the best ‘* Students’ Quarter” in Leipzig. 
t About 4s. 3d. 








is an infamous nest, where no one can enjoy life. Here am I, with 
no money, making dumb comparison of the execrable present with 
those merry, happy hours we spent together. .... You are quite 
mistaken if you think me unsteady—not a sign of such a thing! 
But I am miserable here, and the student-life seems to me too 
pitiably petty to tempt me to plunge into it. Ah! what an ideal 
picture I had drawn to myself of students, and what poor creatures I 
find most of them ! 

I went to see Jean Paul’s widow on my way back from Bayreuth, 
and she gave me his portrait. Ifthe whole world read Jean Paul, it 
would become better, and more unhappy; he has often brought 
me to the brink of madness. .... z 

Schumann’s pecuniary embarrassment, which seems to have been 
a chronic condition, was relieved by a remittance from his guardian. 
In his acknowledgment he writes :—“ Be assured that I shall expend 
it in the most prudent manner, and will enter into no unnecessary 
expenses. I have finally decided upon jurisprudence as my ‘bread 
study*,’ and will work hard, however cold and dry I may find th 
beginning.” 

In a letter to his mother dated August 22, 1828, we find in- 
creasing symptoms of a restless discontent, and a curious semi- 
recognition of his own lack of mental control, and consequent search 
of aid to render life endurable. The lines also bear the impress of 
a naif egotism which is worthy of record :—“ I have never felt really 
at home and happy in Leipzig. I am often posititively martyrized 
by this miserable existence, surrounded by petty, pitiful cares. If I 
only had someone here who really liked me, and, through liking me, 
understood me. I get on well enough with Flechsig, but he never 
enlivens me. Even if I am sometimes morose and depressed, he 
should not allow himself to be so too. He ought to be sufficiently 
humane to endeavour to rouse me. That I often need rousing I 
am but too conscious . And yet I am not joyless in my 
heart, and what men cannot give me, my art gives me, and all exalted 
thoughts for which I cannot find words find translation into speech 
at the piano. If I am depressed I think of my dear ones at home 
who love me, and whom I dearly love... .. 

In another letter to his mother he writes: ‘“ Otherwise, my life 
is simplicity and monotony’s self, and crawls along at the old snail’s 
pace. I take long walks alone, play the piano a great deal, attend 
the lectures, etc. I seldom or never see the inside of a beer-house, 
and have an occasional fencing-bout; this is the sum total of my 
academic career. 

“The Carus’ are the same as ever—hearty, hospitable, as of old. 
They respect you immensely, and greet you a thousand times. I 
visit no other family. I have a sort of dread of doing so, and am 
miserable amongst people who do not understand me, and to whom 
I am indifferent. I am very often at Frederick Wieck’s, my piano- 
forte master, at whose house I have an opportunity of meeting the 
first musicians of Leipzig. I often play duets with Frl. Reichold, 
the first pianiste here, and am to play a concerto for four hands with 
her at the Winter (Gewandhaus) Concerts.” 

We will further supplement this little glimpse into Schumann’s 
daily life by an extract from a letter of Taeglichsbeck’s :—‘ In the 
late autumn of 1828 my brother Thomas (the Court-conductor at 
Hechingen) made his début as a violinist at one of the Gewandhaus 
concerts. Through him I was introduced to the Wiecks, at whose 
house, if I am not mistaken, I first met Robert Schumann, at that 
time a most exquisite piano-player. Clarat was then a child of 
about nine years old, and had already earned celebrity by her 
glorious playing. Her father, F. Wieck, had also gained a less enviable 
notoriety for his absurd puffing of his daughter’s achievements. 

“‘Schumann’s personality made from the first a deep impression 
upon me, which was in no way weakened by our ultimate intimacy. 
He was a powerfully-built young man, with a fresh-coloured face ; 
his dark hair, which was rather long, was pushed carelessly back and 
fell over on one side, a style which became him very well indeed ; 
his eyes were dark and deep-set, and glowed with romantic fire. His 
whole appearance denoted refinement ; he bore himself well, and 
his whole manner was distinguished by a most prepossessing geniality. 





* A literal rendering of the German idiom ‘‘ Brodstudium,” and preserved as 
vividly portraying the reluctance evinced by Schumann to yield to home pressure 
in the matter of his choice of a profession. 

¢ Afterwards Frau. Schumann. 
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“Franz Schubert had just died in Vienna. I first learnt to 
appreciate his genius through Schumann, who was particularly fond 
of and played Schubert’s waltzes especially well. We also played 
four-handed compositions of Schubert’s together, as well as some 
attempts by Schumann himself. I can clearly recall a particularly 
spirited polonaisé of his for four hands, although the theme has un- 
fortunately slipped my memory. 

“ But it was Schubert’s Trio in B flat* which, by its overpowering 
brio and impetuous fire, first kindled our enthusiasm in its warmest 
degree for the works of the departed Meister. We, Schumann, 
Glocke (violoncello), and I (violin), who had all attained a tolerably 
equal command over our instruments, slaved at this trio until we 
were able to credit ourselves with a fairly satisfactory performance. 
When we had arrived at this point, Schumann gave a grand ‘musical 
evening,’ at which, among others, F. Wieck was the guest of honour. 

“This never-to-be-forgotten evening wound up with a brilliant 
supper, at which the champagnet flowed only too liberally, and laid 
us all, with the exception of our host, low. 

“From this time forward, we met regularly on a fixed evening in 
every week. 

“A countryman of mine, Soergel by name, further enlisted in our 
ranks, and Schumann was very fond of playing Prince Louis of 
Prussia’s Piano Quartets. We also played all Beethoven’s trios in 
turn. We talked music between the pieces to rest our fingers, and 
were especially fond of discussing J. S. Bach, to whom solemn old 
Glocke was unwaveringly devoted. 

‘Then would follow a fugue from Schumann out of the ‘48,’ which 
always lay on the piano. 

“A vivid picture rises before me of Schumann, sitting at the 
piano in his shirt-sleeves with a cigar in his mouth.” 


(Zo be continued. ) 








THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
(Continued from page 806.) 
Schubert’s numerous songs doubtless contain many instances of 
this phrase, but we can here only notice two. _In the first it is the 
exponent of the greatest serenity:— 
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In the second the sentiment is entirely the opposite. This latter is 
from the agitated and most imaginative song, “ Waldesnacht,” one of 
the most inspired of all his inspired utterances. It was composed in 
1820, and the autograph, one of the treasures of the Library of the 
_ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna—evidently written off at the 
most furious speed—stands in E natural, instead of E flatas published :— 
No. 139. Geschwind 
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The second phrase, with its B flat and D flat, recalls Geminiani’s 
exclamation, quoted under Handel (No. 71). 

A last instance of the occurrence of the phrase in Schubert is in 
the Coda of the Finale of the four-hand Pianoforte Fantasia in F 
minor. 


No. 140. 
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It was certainly not its use by Schubert that inoculated 
Mendelssohn (1809-1847) with his extraordinary fondness for this 
most pregnant group of notes ; for Schubert appears to have had 
little attraction for Mendelssohn. His disregard of form and propriety, 
his repetitions, and the dourgeots, native, character of many of his 
melodies seem to have offended Mendelssohn’s keen artistic 


sensibility. He even allowed himself to make “cuts” in the great 
Symphony in C, when it was produced at the Gewandhaus Concerts 
on March 21, 1839, and to characterize the D minor string quartet 
as “nasty music ”—schlechtes Musik. For our phrase, on the other 
hand, he had all through his life a striking partiality, and he 
probably used it oftener and with more variety than any other 
modern musician has done. 

In his twelve earliest symphonies,* and in the numerous organ 
fugues of his childish years it does not seem once to occur, and 
its earliest appearance, as far as I can trace in my MS. catalogue 
of his compositions, both published and unpublished, is in the 
little known Fugue in E flat, for a string quartet, which is dated 
“ Berlin, Nov. 1, 1827,” and has been since his death published in 
Op. 81, with three movements of very different dates and keys, 
with which it has no connexion whatever. 


The fugue begins as follows :— 
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* Some error seems to have crept in here, for Schubert’s Trio in B flat was 
first published in 1836. 
+ Schumann’s worthy guardian would probably have dubbed this an “un- 


necessary expense |" 
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*The Symphony in C minor, known as ‘‘ No. 1,” is really No. 13, and is so 
numbered on the autograph, in the library of the Philharmonic Society, 
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After a time a fresh and rapid subject comes in, with which the 


original phrase is worked :— 
No. 142. = 
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_ There is no s¢reffo, but near the end of the piece the phrase is 
introduced in augmentation—that is, in notes double the original 
length—by the first violin :— 
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Next in order comes the Reformation Symphony. This we know 
to have been completed—as far as anything of Mendelssohn’s was 
complete until after it had been performed and printed (sometimes 
twice)—by May 25, 1830. (See letter of that date from Weimar.) But 
that it had occupied him for long before we have the testimony of 
Devrient in his £ecollections, who describes his working at it after 
his return from England. His object in writing it was the Com- 
memoration of the Reformation, which took place throughout 
Germany on June 25 of that year. The Symphony, however, was not 
then performed.—The first movement is generally recognized as a 
conflict between the two Faiths, the Old and the New, the old bein 
symbolized by our phrase, with which the opening Andante of the 
Symphony begins in quiet dignity :— 

No. 144. Flute 
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and which has now become additionally famous from its use by 
Wagner in Farsifal. 

It is an interesting question where Mendelssohn got the two phrases 
with which he has thus represented the Roman Church in his music. 
The Amen we know on good authority* to have been heard by him 
first in the Catholic Church at Dresden. May not our phrase have 
been also first heard by him there, perhaps during a visit while on 
the tour with Heydemann, in the autumn of 1827, just before the 
writing of the fugue for strings already quoted? This will probably 
never be known. But, wherever heard, the phrase, as already said, 
impressed itself on him in a truly extraordinary manner. 

We may here interrupt the chronological order of our investigation 
to mention.the fact that as Mendelssohn opened one symphony with 
our phrase, so he closes another with it, the Scotch Symphony, the 
remarkable coda of which has this for its principal subject :— 

No. 146. Allegro maestoso assai. 
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Reviews, 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

In “ Ruth,” a “dramatic oratorio,” by Charles Vincent (J. and J 
Hopkinson), certain familiar biblical scenes and incidents are illus 
trated in a melodious, straightforward fashion, suitable for popular 
audiences and performers of moderate skill. From different points 
of view such an attempt may be regarded as both ambitious and 
unambitious ; indeed, it may be questioned whether a composer who, 
abandoning contrapuntal and other well-known sources of variety 
relies almost exclusively upon a string of melodic numbers. for sus- 
taining the interest of a work of this length, does not increase rather 
than detract from the ardous nature of his task. To complain, how- 
ever, of the absence of elaboration, where elaboration has been 
intentionally avoided, would be manifestly unfair. The succession 
of plain-sailing tuneful subjects, each with its beginning middle and 
end and relieved by occasional recitations of equally simple texture, 
may not fulfil all the promises involved in the term “ dramatic ;” but 
taken as a whole, and having regard to the restrictions voluntarily 
imposed upon himself by the writer, the work is well adapted for 
its purpose, displaying in many parts an agreeable facility of 


melodic invention and throughout the hand of an apt musician— 
qualities which would alone suffice to account for the favourable 
reception accorded to its first performance at Hampstead last week. 


Such variety as could be afforded by the appropriate melodic 


treatment of the emotional phases and contrasted situations 
of the cantata—as the work may perhaps be more properly called— 
is by no means absent. 
despondent and gay; a characteristic “dirge” composed in the 
pentatonic scale,.a “chorus of reapers and gleaenrs,” and some 
festal music, all of which, whether taken in their allotted places, or per- 
formed as separate pieces, could scarcely fail to prove effective. The 
work is so arranged that it may be performed either in Oratorio 
shape, or acted, with scenic and other accessories, as a sort of 


| sacred drama. 
brought into requisition in the event of the latter alternative being 


There are choruses, songs, and duets, 


After reading the kind of dialogue which would be 





* Mr. J. W. Davison in Zhe Times of Dec. 6, 1867, 
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adopted, we certainly see no reason for condoling with Dr. Vincent 
upon the unavoidable postponement of this part of his design. 
Naomi, Ruth, and Boaz, are made to address each other in a style of 
genteel vetbosity worthy of “the complete letter writer.” To give 
some idea of the librettist’s notion of dramatic dialogue the following 
short specimen is taken at random : “ Bitter, my daughters, as is our 
bereavement ; blasted as are all our cherished hopes ; keen as is the 
woe we feel; sincere and irreproachable as is the lamentation we 
make; grief must at length yield to prudence. While nature 
demands of us that we should mourn for the dead, she also calls upon 
us to provide for the living. Cease, my daughters, a little space 
your grief, and in this hour of sorrow and uncertainty tell me, what 
shall we do?” 

By the same composer we receive “To-day and To-morrow,” a 
song of more than ordinary merit, in which some re.illy poetical 
lines by the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. E. H. Bickersteth) have been 
sympathetically treated; vocal duets in ‘“‘The Grosvenor Series ” 
(same publishers) ; “ Absent from thee,” and “ Kit, the Owl,” and 
the following, also for two voices (Novello, Ewer & Co.) :—“ Bright 
Summer,” “Thoughts of Home,” “The Sailors Lullaby,” and “A 
Holiday,” all of which are characterized by the agreeable spontaneity 
to which we have already adverted. Dr. Vincent evidently intends 
to write vocal music of a kind likely to be sung and sung often, and 
without in any instance truckling to the demands of low or unedu- 
cated tastes, bids for popularity by the perfectly legitimate expedient 
of keeping difficulties well within bounds. 

For the form of musical devotion known as “ A Service of Song,” 
we receive from the last-named publishers three books of words 
and appropriate tunes, chiefly compiled from “The Hymnary ” :— 
“Moses,” by the Ven. F. W. Farrar; “Elijah,” by the Rev. R. F. 
Dale ; and “ Simon Peter,” by T. H. Brammall. 

“Up the airy mountain” is a miniature cantata of eight pages, by 
Thomas Murby (published by the author), and will successfully 
achieve its design of contributing seasonable amusement to juvenile 
singers and listeners. 

We receive from Mr. Edwin Ashdown a pleasing vocal duet, 
“For years I’ve waited” and “ The wail from the ocean,” by W. B. 
Chinner. The last-named is a song in which an agitato accom- 
paniment, strengthened by organ or harmonium ad /id, plays 
a conspicuous part. “ At the golden gate,” by Seymour Smith (same 
publishers), commences with a melody of some character, but later 
on subsides into conventionality. It is nevertheless a good song in 
Its way. 

A’ sibel set of four songs, by Whewall Bowling (Stanley 
Lucas & Co.), has afforded us much pleasure. The four numbers 
are unequal in merit, and their effect is weakened perhaps in some 
parts by a tendency to undue excursiveness, but even the least 
successful has points of unmistakable beauty and originality, while 
are all written with a high aim and thorough command of har- 
monic resources. The evident care exercised by the composer in 
his choice of words is another satisfactory feature in this collection 
which well merits the attention of tenor singers blest with declama- 
tory in addition to warbling powers, and able to command the 
services of a competent accompanist. 

Mr. Alberto Randegger has lately edited for Messrs. Novello three 
volumes of Concone’s celebrated lessons for “‘the medium parts of the 
voice,” ‘‘ Contralto ” and “Bass or Baritone” respectively, with added 
signs of expressions, breathing marks, and other improvements. The 
growing practice of filling up blanks in works of this sort which, 
until very lately were left for the master to supply, may be in a 
great measure attributed to the increased number of self-teachers. 
Needless to say that, in the present instance, the additions and 
emendations by so experienced a hand as Mr. Randegger have 
greatly enhanced the value of this new edition, which may be cor- 
dially recommended to vocal students. 


Occasional Hotes. 


The undignified fight for the remains of Liszt is beginning 
to bear evil fruit in other quarters. Rossini is to be taken 
away from Pére Lachaise, Paris, where he was buried in 











1868, ard transferred to’ Florence, and the Italian Chamber 
has voted the necessary funds for the purpose. Why, of all 
places in the world to Florence, between which and the Swan 
of Pesaro no perceptible link of any kind can be discovered ? 
Or why, better still, cannot they let his ashes rest where they 
have lain close upon twenty years? Shakespeare’s curse is 
evidently as unknown in Italy as it is in Hungary, 

Last week we echoed the query of a contemporary: What 
becomes of old pianos? Zhe American Art Journal solves 
the problem by the following story: “ That well-known and 
most adventurous Frenchman yclept De Tonnant, who, call- 
ing himself Orélie the First, was for some time King of Arau- 
caria, wished to gain at one time the support of a most in- 
fluential old Patagonian chief. He accordingly bestowed on 
the savage a worn-out Grand Piano which he had bought for 
eighty francs. A few days after making this generous present 
De Tonnant went one morning to pay an early visit to the 
Patagonian. He found him sleeping peacefully with his wife 
inside the piano, from which he had carefully removed sound- 
ing board, strings, etc., and which, thus transformed, constituted 
a not uncomfortable bedstead. This may account for the 
final resting-place of old ‘Grands,’ but what is the end of 
worn-out Square pianos?” A good sized Grand, by the way, 
would make an excellent coffin, in which, like Merlin of old, 
the deceased musician might rest as in a sounding tomb, 

The Paris correspondent of a daily paper is much exercised 
in his mind by the bad arrangements of the cloak rooms 
which obtain at the Lamoureux Concerts. He writes :— 
“ Every time I have gone to these concerts I have been exas- 
perated at the spectacle of the sufferings inflicted on the 
unfortunate persons who have been imprudent enough to 
deposit their zmpedimenta in this so-called place of safe 
custody. They are obliged to remain in a lower temperature 
than that of the hall. They have to make their way in by 
what are really pugilistic efforts. They must wander under 
imperious orders, such as French emp/oyés alone can give, 
from one cloak-room to another, and then they have to pay a 
ridiculously large fee for the privilege afforded them of catch- 
ing their deaths of cold.” Last Sunday, our corresponding 
friend further informs us, extracts from Parstfal, Die Gitter- 
dimmerung and Die Meistersinger were given to the delight of 
a vast audience. But his own enjoyment was overshadowed 
by the impending Battle of the Overcoat, graphically des- 
cribed as above. 





Mr. Mayer’s French season at Her Majesty’s, which com- 
menced ambitiously with grand Opera, has ended in an 
inglorious, though pecuniarily not unremunerative, fortnight 
of La Grande Duchesse. Perhaps the abominable chorus and 
orchestra, marring the efforts even of such artists as Fidés- 
Devriés, Galli-Marrié, and Vergnet, and less glaringly incom- 
petent in Offenbach’s lighter strains, were partly responsible 
for this sad phenomenon. At the same time one cannot but 
discover an alarming sign of the times in this latest demon- 
stration of its real taste on the part of a “ musical nation.” 


Boito’s popularity in Spain is strangely illustrated by the 
naming of two horses belonging to a Spanish noble after 
respectively the composer and his work, Mefzstofele. “ Boito” 
was lately entered for a race at Madrid, but was beaten by the 
Comte de Villamayor’s “ Bulgaria.” It must be feared that 
our heroes of the turf are less musically inclined, at least we 
should be obliged to any of our readers possessed of the back 
numbers of the Racing Calendar who would draw our attention 
to a victorious Spohr, Beethoven, or Handel in days gone, 
perhaps we should say, run by. 
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ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 10, 1887. Programme: Andante in E major 
and Scherzo in A minor, posthumous (Mendelssohn), for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello ; Sonata in F major (Beethoven), Op. 5, No. 1, for pianoforte and 
violoncello; Duet in B flat (Mozart), for violin and viola; Variations on “Tech 
bin der Schneider, Kakadu” (Beethoven), Op. 121a, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello. Executants: Madame Norman-Neruda, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Barrington Foote. Commence 
at eight.—Stalls, 7s. 6d ; balcony, 3s.; admission, Is. Programmes and tickets 
at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 


SArveDey POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Jan. 8, 1887. Programme: Allegro 
(Schubert), for two violins, viola, and violoncello ; Fantasia in C major 
(Schumann), for pianoforte alone; Septet in E flat (Beethoven), Op. 20, for 
violin, viola, clarinet, horn, bassoon, violoncello, and contrabass. Executants : 
Madame Norman-Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, Piatti, Charles Hallé, Lazarus, 
Paersch, Wotton, and Reynolds. Vocalist, Mr. Santley. Commence at three.— 
Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s.; admission, 1s. Programmes and tickets at 
Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—BOXING DAY.—Mr. AMBROSE 
Austin’s NATIONAL HOLIDAY FESTIVAL CONCERT, at 2.30. 
Miss Mary Davies, Mdlle. Marie Decca, and Madame Antoinette Sterling ; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Charles Banks, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. Walter Clifford, 
and Mr. Santley. Band of the Grenadier Guards (by kind permission of Col. the 
Hon. W. S. D. Home), under the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey. Conductors: 
Mr. Sidney Naylor and Signor Carlo Ducci. Boxes, £1 1s. to £4 4s. Tickets, 
5S.) 4S., 355 2S., at Royal Albert Hall; usual agents; and Austin’s Office, St. 
James’s Hall. Five thousand admissions, Is. 











HE PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, W. 


AFTERNOON—WEDNESDAY, December 8 ; THURSDAY, December 16, at 3.30. 


EVENING—TUESDAY, December 28 ; TUESDAY, January 11, 1887. 
At 8 o’clock. 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLL’S 
Vocal Recitals, 


Mr, WILLIAM NICHOLL (pupil of Signor Vannuccini, Florence ; and Signor 
Ettore Fiori, London ; and Parepa Rosa Gold Medallist, Royal Academy of 
Music (1886), has the honour to announce a Series of FOUR VOCAL RE- 
CITALS, at the Portman Rooms (late Madame Tussaud’s). 


PaTRONS—Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., Sir Geo. Macfarren, Dr, A. C, 
Mackenzie, Arthur Chappell, Esq., Signor A. Randegger, The Viscountess 
Folkestone, Lady Adela Larking, Lady Crosley, Signor Ettore Fiori, Geo. 
Aitchison, Esq., A.R.A. 

Subscription Tickets for the series of Four Concerts: Single Tickets, 153. ; 
Double, 21s. ; Family, to admit three, 25s. Single Tickets, 5s. and 2s. each. 
To be had at Messrs. Chappell & Co., Bond Street, W. ; Messrs. Cramer & Co., 
Bond Street and Regent Street ; Messrs. Stanley, Lucas & Co., Bond Street ; or 
from W. Nicholl, 28, Belsize Road, N. W. 


Mr. W. Nicholl will be assisted by the following artists:—Miss Louise 
Phillips, Miss Hamlin, Madame Wilson-Osman, Miss Gertrude Muir Wood (her 
first appearance), Madame Isabel Fassett, Miss Annie Dwelley, Mr. John 
Bridson, Mr. Alec Marsh, Madlle. Bertha Brousil (violin), Mons. Adolphe Brousil 
(violoncello), Miss Constance Bache, Miss Amina Goodwin, and Mr. Septimus 
Webbe (piano). Accompanist: Miss Mary Carmichael. A Broadwood Concert 
Grand (kindly lent) will be used at the Recitals. 

Schumann's “ Spanish Liederspiel” (for four voices) will form the first part of 
the Recital on December 8; the first part of the Second Recital (December 16) 
will be devoted to Handel ; the first part of the Third Recital (December 28) to 
Henschel's ‘Serbisches Liederspiel” (for four voices); and the first part of the 
Fourth and Last Recital (January 11, 1887) to Brahms’s Second Set of 
‘* Liebeslieder.” a 





Books of the Words at all the Recttals. 








()UR EMPRESS QUEEN. In G for baritone, and B for 


tenor. 





ENRY RUSSELL’S New Song, OUR EMPRESS QUEEN. 
Words by CLEMENT SCOTT. 


tage EMPRESS QUEEN. New Song, composed by HENRY 

RussELL. Words by CLEMENT ScoTT.—A marvellously striking melody, 
worthy of Henry Russell’s former compositions, ‘‘ Cheer, boys, cheer, ‘‘ The Ivy 
Green,” ‘The Old Arm Chair,” ‘* Woodman spare that tree,” and hundreds of 
other songs that have reached the hearts of the English-speaking world. Post 
free, 24 stamps. London: WEEKES and Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 








ANDON RONALD’S New Song, “I LOVE THEE.’— 

A charming melody, destined to become one of the most popular songs of 

the day. Price 4s. (post free, 24 stamps.) Published by WEEKEs and Co., 
Hanover Street, W, 





DPURY LANE—Auvcustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—On 
BOXING NIGHT, Dec. 27, and TWICE DAILY during the holidays, 
THE FORTY THIEVES.—Box Office open daily from ten till five. 





Pee FORTY THIEVES, at DRURY LANE, on BOXING 

NIGHT.—Mesdames Constance Gilchrist, Edith Blande-Brereton, M. A. 
Victor, Dot Mario, Minnie Mario, Emma D’Auban, Marie Williams, Minnie 
Inch, Violet Russell, F. Zanfretta, Bettina de Sortis, Ainea (the Flying Dancer), 
and Edith Bruce. 


" [HE FORTY THIEVES, at DRURY LANE, on BOXING 

NIGHT.—Messrs. Harry Nicholls, Victor Stevens, Charles Lauri, jun., 
Robert Pateman, John D’Auban, Reuben Inch, Harry Payne, Tully Louis, Tom 
Cusden, Paul Martinetti and Troupe, and Herbert Campbell. 








RURY LANE.—THE FORTY THIEVES, on BOXING 
NIGHT. Written by E. L. Blanchard ; music by Ferdinand Wallerstein. 
The Children of the National School of Dancing and the Ballets under the direc- 
tion of Madame Katti Lanner ; the Breakdown Dances arranged by John D’Auban. 
Scenery by William R. Beverly, Grieve and Hart, Henry Emden, Perkins, Ryan, 
and William Telbin. Dresses designed by Wilhelm, and executed by Auguste et 
Cie , Nelly Fisher, Palmer, Hughman, Alias, &c; Armour and Jewellery by 
Gutperie (Paris), Kennedy, and Phillips; the Banners by Kenning. The whole 
invented, arranged, and produced by Augustus Harris. 








T° THE MUSIC TRADE.—Wanted, for a large firm in Scot- 
land, a YOUNG MAN of some experience, to keep the books. Must 
have a good address, and be able to play the organ and piano, Address P., 
Musical World Office. 


WILLIS'S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S. 
VACANT DATES 


FO. 
Banquets, Balls, Public Meetings, Concerts, &c. 
Are now being booked. 


The proprietors of Willis’s Rooms have succeeded in making such arrangements 
as to ensure the return of the old and valued prestige these rooms so long enjoyed. 
Special attention given to each department. 





E. DAWKINS, Manager. 








NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. MALLETT & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London. 


NoTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THz MusicaL WorLD 
is now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 
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SUMMARY OF THE YEAR. 


IF the gains and the losses of the musical year, 1886, were 
expressed in a mathematical formula, we fear that the sum 
total would have before it the sign minus, thus —. In other 
words, the losses have far exceeded the gains, difficult to 
appreciate as those gains are, no doubt, at the present mo- 
ment. By the death of Liszt, music has lost a great man: the 
last, perhaps in justice to Verdi we should say the last but 
one, of a race of giants. Wagner, Liszt, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, all born within less than ten years of each other, 
are with the saows of yesteryear, and who amongst the 
living generation is of stature sufficiently tall to support the 
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ample folds of the mantle of any of these? Perhaps some 
of his worshippers might point to Brahms, and there are 
people who think that Gouncd and even Rubinstein should 
be classed amongst composers of the first order. But one 
need not be a prophet to foresee what posterity will make of 
this kind of hero-worship. It is needless to dwell too long 
upon the melancholy side of actual things. Art, moreover, 
is like nature, eternally rejuvenescent. There were strong 
men before Agamemnon, and there are likely to be great 
composers after Beethoven and Wagner, even though at 
present they may be unknown, cr perchance studying 
their musical alphabet at South Kensington. The year, 
moreover, has not passed altogether without pleasant 
incidents, especially in England. We certainly have not 
produced a new composer of the first order, but one of our 
most popular musicians has at least developed qualities for 
which even his warmest admirers had scarcely given him 
credit. We are of course alluding to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
The Golden Legend, a work of somewhat limited scope, but 
excellent within those limits, and one, moreover, which may be 
accepted as an carnest of still better things to follow. The 
Golden Legend, by a natural association cf ideas, suggests the 
Leeds Festival held in October, at which that work was 
universally acknowledged to be facile princeps amongst its’ 
competitors. It must be owned that those rivals were not 
very formidable heroes. Mr. Stanford’s choral ballad, 7he 
Revenge, a little masterpiece in itself, was not of sufficient 
weight to enter the lists with the more ambitious champions. 
Herr Dvorak’s St. Ludmila, although not without detached 
beauties, is as a whole a very tedious performance, owing to 
the circumstance chiefly that the composer instead of being, 
as Polonius says, true to his own self, had evidently tried to 
imitate those masters whom he believed to be most dear to 
English hearts. Writing down to the level of the public, and 
especially of a foreign public, is a dangerous experiment, very 
rarely accompanied by the popularity which is its object. In 
Mr. Mackenzie’s The Story of Sayid, the last of the Leeds 
novelties, this journal was reluctantly compelled to discover 
an artistic failure. Our countryman, like Herr Dvorak, had 
evidently made a bid for popularity, and the faint praise 
of greater melodiousness, clearness of form and adherence to 
well-established models was awarded to him by his partisans, 
with an abundance of flowery language which must have been 
alarming to the composer himself. His real friends, remem- 
bering the first and fourth acts of Coloma, the dream-scene 
in The Rose of Sharon, and the symphonic poem, La Belle 
Dame sans merci, must have exclaimed in their hearts, although 
perhaps they did not like to say in so many words, “Oh what 
a fall was there, my countrymen!” 

On June 8 at Drury Lane, Mr. Carl Rosa produced 
The Troubadour, an opera in four acts, by the same composer. 
This work was found to contain beauties of the first class 
side by side with extremely feeble passages. The entire 
second act, and the love-duet in the third, scarcely rose above 
the level of very ordinary “capellmeister-musik,” while the 
opening scene was glowing with orchestral colour, and the 
final catastrophe was depicted with dramatic force of the 
highest order. Mr. Mackenzie in the past year has, in brief, 
served as a striking illustration of the sermon which might be 





preached on the sin of excessive and forced productiveness. 
It would be ungracious not to mention in this connection that 
Madame Valleria, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mr. Crotty, were 
admirable representatives of the chief parts of Mr. Mackenzie's 
opera. Zhe Troubadour was the only addition to the 
repertoire of serious English opera which the year has brought 
forth. In other respects also the production of high-class 
music both at home and abroad presents almost a blank. Not 
that German or Italian or French composers have rested on 
their laurels ; as regards quantity they have been as fertile as 
ever, but when quality and chances of permanent life are 
considered, silence is at once the most appropriate and 
the most charitable form of criticism. The festival per- 
formances at Bayreuth when Parsifal and 7ristan und 
Jsolde were given in alternation, are the only event in foreign 
musical life which English readers can in fairness be asked to 
remember. Of foreign importations it will be sufficient to 
refer to a new symphony, by Brahms, in E minor, which 
was produced at the Richter Concert of May to, and found 
to be a work of high aim and rare accomplishment, without 
however justifying the exaggerated epithets cf praise which 
Biilow and others are wont to lavish on the symphonies 
of this composer. The performance of Liszt’s St. Elizabeth, 
which was given in connection with the memorable visit of 
that great master to this country, is also worthy of record. 
Rubinstein, it will be remembered, came to our shores in 
May to give his famous historic recitals; a new symphony 
of his in A minor, and by far the dullest of the six from 
the same pen, was heard quite recently. The sponsorship was 
undertaken by Mr. Henschel, the founder and highly-efficient 
conductor of the London Symphony Concerts. These in- 
teresting performances, which are likely to fill a serious gap 
in our musical life, are the only important addition to our 
permanent musical institutions which the year has witnessed. 
The death-roll of the same period includes the names of 
Ludwig Nohl, the music historian; Joseph Maas; Amilcare 
Ponchielli, the composer of La Giaconda and other Italian 
operas ; Gustave Chouquet, music historian ; Théodore Ritter, 
pianist ; Ernest David, music historian; James Thompson, 
pianist ; Emil Scaria, the singer ; Adolf Miiller, the composer ; 
Liszt ; King Louis of Bavaria ; John Hatton; Professor Ries, 
of Berlin; and Baron Von Hiilsen. 

At the risk of being charged with egotism, we must 
briefly mention a birth, or at least a renascence which took 
place on Saturday, January 2, 1886, when the first number 
of the new series of Zhe Musical World was published, That 
journal, it will be remembered, had, after an existence of 
more than fifty years, begun to show the signs of old age. 
Its critical importance was almost mz/, and its circle of readers 
had declined to a very low figure indeed. It is not our pro- 
vince to proclaim the remarkable success which has accom- 
panied our difficult task of infusing new life into a decaying 
organism, and making the paper worthy of its title. We 
should indeed have refrained from referring to the matter at 
all, if the existence of a musical organ which advocates the 
highest and purest forms of the art, which is entirely inde- 
pendent of cliquism or partisanship, and which is not a 
publisher's job, were not a matter of vital agora: to all 
interested in the progress of English music. 
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Correspondence. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—In your issue of the 11th of December, 1886, you have 
given particular and generous notice of this school of music. That 
narrative commenced naturally enough with its formation in 1879, 
and your readers while being grateful to you for so much will be 
doubtless thankful for some description of the early initiation of the 
principles upon which the school is founded, and something of the 
history of the movement before the actual opening of the school in 
1879. There is but one man who can be credited, in my opinion, 
with the origination of the principle upon which the school is 
founded, and upon which it has assumed its magnificent proportions. 
That principle may be shortly called one of “single studies.” It 
forsakes entirely, indeed passes by without the slightest remembrance 
the old-fashioned “curriculum” system, which up to the appearance 
of “single studies” had reigned supreme in musical teaching. 
Probably, many circumstances during a long series of years occurred 
in the musical experience of the “ originator” of “‘ single studies,” by 
which he became of opinion that a “curriculum ” of study in music 
was useless and must be passed by at a stride if musical education 
was ever to be efficiently provided for the public. Mr. Bath will 
correct me if I am wrong, but, I think I have heard him say that it 
would be just as feasible to compel a poor child to buy a complete 
outfit of clothing to get one pair of shoes, or to buy all kinds of food 
for a household to get a loaf of bread as it is to compel him to pay 
for a “curriculum” of musical studies to get a lesson on the violin 
or in singing. This question will, however, become doubtless a 
theme of discussion in the future, so for the present I will proceed 
with my narrative :— 

In the year 1871 a vacancy occurred in the Ward of Bridge, in 
the City of London, for a representative in the Court of Common 
Council, and Mr. Arnold, C E., who has since become the deputy of 
the ward, applied to Mr. Bath to accept the position. Mr. Bath had, 
it is said, no idea of undertaking such a post, but after some con- 
sideration he appears to have thought it might lcad to an opening for 
the support of musical education for the people. He saw many of 
the leading inhabitants of the ward, and offered to undertake the 
duties of the post if he might also give his time to the cause of music 
in connection with the City Corporation, whereupon he was unani- 
mously elected one of the members of the ward. 

There were in the Court of Common Council many members 
whose talents for vocal and instrumental music were very distinguished. 
Mr. Thomas Lintott, one of the members of the Ward of Walbrook, 
held the honourable position of the chief amateur leader of quartets 
and quintets of the old masters, while other members were well- 
known performers upon various instruments. The vocalists were a 
strong and efficient body. Mr. Alderman de Keyser, Mr. Alderman 
Isaacs, Mr. Alderman Abbiss, Mr. Pearce Morrison, Mr. Harvey, 
Mr. Fisher, and others, could at times surprise their audiences by 
their various gifts in musical learning, experience, and vocal ability. 

The cause of music had thus some ad‘ierents at the onset but 
the great majority of the Court were of opinion that music had 
nothing to do with the corporation of a great city. A body which 
for ages had dealt with streets and sewers, and meat and vegetables, 
for the public, was supposed to be far away from any possible com- 
munion with the cause of music. But the City Library and Reading 
Rooms, the City of London School, the Freeman’s Orphan Schools, 
the preservation of Epping Forest, and sundry other matters were 
evident proof that the Corporation had already undertaken educa- 
tional and other matters distinguished from streets and food, and so it 
really became only a question of convenience as to whether the 
Court would extend its services to the cause of music. Still the way 
was not open, and the principle upon which the Court was expected 
to proceed was entirely novel and required therefore much considera- 
tion. It was contended for the new cause that the form of teaching 
then in existence by means of a “curriculum ” of study for a fixed and 
unvariable amount of payment, was entirely unreasonable for the 
education of the people. It was not contended that the “curriculum” 
was unsuitable when a complete musical professor was to be turned 





out, but that, in all other cases, the million against one, the plan of 
single studies was the only one which would suit the convenience and 
the pockets of the people. With all the experience of past years in 
evidence for the curriculum, and nothing but the faith of one believer 
in the new and untried principle, it is not surprising that progress was 
slow and painful. It soon became evident that demonstration alone 
could produce support, and to get that necessitated some years of 
unintermitting labour in converting friends and foes to favour some 
simple plan for showing that the public would come to a school 
established on the “single study ” principle. 

On July 3, 1873, Mr. Bath carried a resolution in the Court of 
Common Council as follows :—‘ That it be referred to the General 
Purposes Committee to consider and report upon the best means for 
providing approved musical performances and other intellectual 
entertainments in the Guildhall, or in any other way to patronize 
the science of music in the City of London for the public benefit.” 
But progress was forthwith stopped by a counter proposition to 
erect an organ in the Guildhall and appoint an organist to provide 
recitals of organ music for the public at the cost of the Corpora- 
tion. After many months of investigation it was found that the 
architect could not certify it would be safe to remove any part of the 
walls of the ancient building, and as there was no space which 
could be spared within the building, the project was necessarily 
abandoned. 

On December 17, 1874, the Court agreed that “upon the forma- 
tion of an approved musical society in the City of London for the 
public benefit, the Corporation should contribute such sum as might 
be hereafter thought advisable for the purpose of aiding and en- 
couraging the movement.” The Guildhall Orchestral Society was 
accordingly started and exists at the present time in full activity, 
meeting every Monday evening during the winter months, and per- 
forming efficiently the works of new and old masters. 

On June 3, 1875, the Prince of Wales wrote for the support of 
the National Training School by the Corporation, and £400 a year 
was ultimately granted for that purpose for five years, and the 
Lord Mayor and Mr. Bath were elected to represent the Corporation 
upon the committee of the school. I am afraid to ask for more of 
your space for the present.—Yours, etc., E.C. 








Concerts. 


THE HECKMANN QUARTET. 


The four final performances of this noteworthy series included 
a second concert devoted to modern composers, with J. Raff’s 
Quartet in D minor and F. Gernsheim’s in F, Op. 51, in the pro- 
gramme, a choice almost as unhappy as that of C. Goldmark’s dreary 
quartet already commented upon. This is matter for regret, taking 
into account the extensive range of excellent works which, brought 
to a hearing, would be a source of gratification to the listener as well 
as an act of justice to contemporary talent. To speak in detail of 
the two above-named compositions would be waste of time. Enough, 
that anything more laboured and pretentious, combined with 
lamentable dearth of musical invention, and that of a more or less 
commonplace order, than the quartet by Raff, it would be difficult to 
name, col legno playing having, as in Goldmark’s piece, amongst 
other vagaries to do duty too for genuine humour in the scherzo. The 
Gernsheim Quartet, although free from similar eccentricities as sub- 
stitutes for originality, was equally wearisome, with the exception of the 
rather pleasing but trivial ‘‘allegretto scherzando.” We regretted to 
see it marked “new,” because greatly inferior to some of this com- 
poser’s earlier contributions to chamber music ; a feeling of boredom 
and listlessness altogether unwonted with a “ Heckmann” audience 
was the result. More than amends for what preceded was however 
made by C. Villiers Stanford’s new Pianoforte Quintet, Op. 25, in D 
minor, like pure gold to brass, a work affecting the emotions in no 
ordinary degree from its nobly-impassioned, first “allegro moderato,” 
followed by a scherzo of irresistible “go” and impetus, rushing with 
the vigorous speed and rhythm of a galloping steed, broken only by 
a short trio in a restful mood, onward to an adagio of exquisite 
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melodious beauty, intersected by an episode of great weight and 
energy, such as Brahms loves to introduce in a similar fashion. A 
finale in no sense inferior to the rest, brings this work, distin- 
guished by originality, life, power, variety, and splendid workmanship, 
in short, all the ingredients which constitute a masterpiece, to a 
brilliant conclusion. The composer played the difficult piano 
part as though his whole vocation was centred in the practice of the 
keyboard. Thanks are due to Herr Heckmann and confrdres for the 
introduction of this work with evident artistic congeniality to a first 
hearing. We invite Mr. Chappell and others to bring the same to 
a more extended appreciation, the audience on the occasion under 
notice having again been miserably scanty, although making up for 
lack of numbers by genuine enthusiasm during the performance of 
the quintet. 

The three remaining concerts having consisted exclusively of 
works belonging to Beethoven’s second and third periods require no 
detailed comment, for this reason, that those incomparable master- 
pieces—viz., the three quartets, Op. 59, Quartet in F minor, Op. 95, 
Pianoforte Trio in B flat, Op. 97, Violin Sonata in G, Op. 96 (with 
Madame Haas at the pianoforte), and the so-called posthumous 
Quartets in E flat, C sharp minor, and A minor are, or ought to be 
by this time, sufficiently familiar to every admirer of classical chamber 
music. The performance by the four artists concerned, reducing 
every intricacy of the three last-named gigantic works to the lucidity 
of a Haydn or Mozart, was such as to fully sustain their great repu- 
tation. We bid them a hearty farewell with the expression of a hope 
for their early return. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


While at the Crystal Palace nothing but Weber was played on the 
centenary of his birth, St. James’s Hall last Saturday afternoon was 
consecrated to the worship of Beethoven exclusively, that great 
master’s birthday having been fixed as December 16, 1770. The 
artists were Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Madame Norman-Neruda, 
MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. The quartet for strings in B flat, 
Op. 18, the Kreutzer sonata, the Romance in F for violin, and the 
pianoforte sonata in D minor made up the list of instrumental 
pieces. Mrs. Henschel was down for several songs, accompanied by 
Mr. Frantzen. 

The Monday concert was not very well attended, although several 
solo performances were promised, thus appealing to a wider public 
than can be attracted by a programme consisting entirely of con- 
certed pieces, such as has been presented before at these concerts. 
The quartet was Schumann’s in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1 (Madame 
Norman Neruda, MM. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti), the trio at the 
close, Beethoven’s Serenade trio in D major, Op. 8. Mr. Max Pauer 
was the pianist, and was much applauded for his playing a post- 
humous piece by Schubert and Chopin’s polonaise in A flat. Signor 
Piatti gave two violoncello solos of his own composition, and Mrs. 
Henschel contributed not the least interesting pieces of the pro- 
gramme: Liszt’s Die Loreley (this excursion into the modern romantic 
school surely marks an epoch in the history of the Popular Concerts) 
and two slight songs by her husband. In all of these Mrs. 
Henschel’s trained intelligence stood her in good stead, though 
the limits of her physical powers forbade an intensity of effect at the 
dramatic climax of Liszt’s beautiful song. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT. 


The Crystal Palace Concert programme of last Saturday afternoon 
was made up entirely of Weber’s works. This genial composer has 
left so many melodious legacies to our generation that it could not 
have been difficult to provide a rare treat in a performance of a 
judicious selection of his works. The programme of the Crystal 
Palace concert contained several numbers that might well have been 
left out—for instance the symphony in C, a very early work, com- 
missioned by a patron and thrown off in seven days. It is not to be ex 
pected that the young musician would do justice to his genius in such 
circumstances. The overtures to Der Freischiitz and Oberon, though 
so thoroughly well known, have not lost their popularity, and they 
were very welcome last Saturday, played to perfection by the band. The 
most interesing item in the programme was undoubtedly the second con- 
certo for clarinet and orchestra, a long and beautiful work, played 





admirably by Mr. Clinton. The Concertstiick for piano and orchestra 
was very finely read by Mr. Stavenhagen, who entered into the poetical 
feeling and joyous spirit in a manner that might have delighted Weber 
himself to hear. The solo for pianoforte, Rondo in C (perpetuum 
mobile), was played with clearness of technique by Miss Margaret 
Gyde, a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music. The various choruses 
for male and for mixed voices were very unequally sung. The solo 
vocalists co-operated with chorus and orchestra in a rendering of the 
finale of the first act of Zuryanthe ; they were Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Miss Annie Layton, Mr. John Probert, and Mr. A. J. Layton. Mrs. 
Hutchinson contributed two songs—an early composition, “II 
momento s’avvicina,” and one of Weber's latest compositions, the 
Song of Nourmabal, “From Chindara’s warbling fount I come.” 
Both were sung with the refined expression always remarkable in that 
artist’s performances. 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLL’S VOCAL RECITAL, 


The first part of Mr. Nicholl’s programme of last Saturday’s 
recital was devoted to Handel, the concert-giver opening it by a 
delicate rendering of “Tell fair Irene,” and afterwards singing 
“ Gentle airs,” from Athalie, with violoncello obbligato by Mr. Adolf 
Brousil. The noble air “Lascia ch’io pianga” is better suited to a 
rich contralto voice than to a mezzo-soprano. Be that as it may, it 
unfortunately happened that Miss Gertrude Muir Wood was unable, 
evidently through nervousness, to do justice to herself or to the 
song. Mr. Alec Marsh’s “Honour and Arms” was good. Mr. 
Nicholl’s songs in the second part were Mozart’s “ Per pieta, non 
ricercate,” a long and elaborate piece, sung with commendable 
smoothness, and Schubert’s ever-welcome “Who is Sylvia?” given 
with admirable expression and spirit. The instrumental numbers 
were Bonawitz’s “ Hungarian Dances” for violin solo, very well 
played by Miss Bertha Brousil, who responded to the recall she so 
well merited by playing a flowing melodious piece, of which there 
are many in the repertory of violinists, a by no means remarkable 
composition, but serving well to display the artist’s fine phrasing and 
excellent tone; and Mr. Hans Brousil’s violoncello solo, a marvel of 
skilful technique. The next recital is to take place on the evening 
of Tuesday, December 28, when Henschel’s “ Serbisches Liederspiel ” 
will be given in the first part. 


MR. HENRY HOLMES’S MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


Two of Mr. Henry Holmes’s evenings of ins'sumental con- 
certed music deserve notice. At the former one of December 8, 
there was, indeed, no absolute novelty presented—we believe that 
the beautiful Kjerulf songs, arranged by Mr. Holmes for viola, have 
already been heard in public—but the concert was remarkable for 
its strong programme of music unhackneyed and “thought-heavy.” 
It began with Brahms’s string quartet in B flat, Op. 67, not one in 
itself particularly attractive, but executed, as it was, with the deep 
poetical insight peculiar to this favoured group of artists, the 
elaborate themes and counterthemes allotted now to one instru- 
ment now to another, each being represented by a competent 
soloist, the coolest of Brahms's admirers could not but find his 
attention fixed, were it only by virtue of the delicacy of the ren- 
dering. Beethoven’s wonderful sonata in A flat, Op. 110, for piano, 
followed, worthily presented by Madame Haas, who is experienced 
in musical knowledge, and seems to dive through the story of the 
sonata as she plays. The “Norwegian Songs” referred to above 
were played with rare beauty of tone and expression by Mr. Gibson 
on the viola. An enthusiastic encore resulted in the repetition of 
part of this number. Beethoven’s quartet for strings in F minor, Op. 95, 
concluded this interesting concert. ; 

The last of the series, on December 15, introduced a new quartet 
for pianoforte and strings to the public. The composer, Mr. Algernon 
Ashton, though young, has already contributed several interesting works 
to the list of chamber-music compositions. This latest effort is in many 
respects very happy. The first movement Is alive with genuine melody, 
and the development of the themes and the distribution of the parts, 
in charming variety, show much talent and skill. There are some 
beautiful effects in this movement—the unison passages for strings 
with a pianoforte accompaniment in triplets—the melody allotted to 
the viola (surely rather Scotch in character ?) and some left hang 
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passages for the pianoforte, and the alternation of tuneful recitative 
phrases between strings and piano. All these and many other touches 
kept up the eager interest in a thoroughly satisfactory first movement. 
What followed was scarcely so good, but it was not until the last 
movement was ended that the disappointment of the listener 
took the place of the first keen admiration. The basis of the move- 
ment was a free rhythmical subject that was well suited for a finale, 
but was long and rather weak. This at least is the first impression, 
and can be taken for what it is worth, a second hearing may possibly 
leave a modified opinion. In the case of the Octet, by Mr. Henry 
Holmes, the second hearing brought no hitherto concealed beauty to 
light; Mr. Holmes’s extraordinary qualities as leader of a quartet and 
interpreter of the best and deepest in the works of great masters, on 
the other hand, force themselves upon the listener as being very 
remarkable, on each fresh opportunity which his concerts give. The 
last item of the programme of the 15th for instance, the quartet in B flat, 
Op. 130, for strings, by Beethoven, received an interpretation upon 
which, in our opinion, it would be impossible to improve. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Part of the Symphony Concert, on Wednesday, which brought 
the musical year to a close, was devoted to works by Weber, in 
commemoration of his centenary. Being compelled, owing to the 
Christmas holidays, to go to press two days earlier, we defer a 
detailed notice until next week. 





ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE AND ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
FOR THE BLIND. 


Yesterday afternoon the annual Christmas free festival of the 
above institution, situated at Upper Norwood, was held in the large 
hall of the building. There was a very large attendance, and the 
chait was occupied by Colonel Richardson-Gardner, M.P. The pro- 
ceedings opened with the performance by the choir of the college of 
a selection from Handel’s Messiah, followed by an entertainment by 
the younger pupils, consisting of character representations of nursery 
fables with musical accompaniment, Kindergarten games, and a 
calisthenic display. A large Christmas tree, the gift of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was then unveiled by Mrs. Richardson- 
Gardner, who afterwards distributed the certificates to the successful 
pupils. When this ceremony had been concluded, Dr. Campbell (the 
Principal of the college) gave a short address. He said that the college 
had been opened in 1872, though the work had been begun several 
years previously, and since then its scope had gradually extended until 
it now accommodated and instructed no less than 176 pupils. The 
large sum of money required for the maintenance of such an institu- 
tion was more than justified when its results were weighed. The 
earnings of pupils who had left the college to go out into the world 
and make their own livings was more than £10,000 a year. Surely 
it was better to spend money in educating the blind and making them 
capable and useful citizens than in supporting them as incumbrances. 
He held that to give the blind the very best education which they 
were capable of receiving was the wisest course both for the nation and 
for the blind themselves. He would not fear a comparison of the 
educational standard of his pupils with that of pupils in the best 
public schools in England. By means of the scholarships founded 
under the Gardner trust the college had been able to very largely 
extend its benefits, and at the present time numbered nearly 100 
Gardner scholars among its pupils. A vote of thanks to Colonel and 
Mrs. Richardson-Gardner for their attendance was then proposed by 
Mr. T. R. Armitage, M.D. Dr. Robertson, M.P. for Brighton, in 
seconding the motion, said that the name of Gardner was a house- 
hold word among the blind. There had never been a nobler 
bequest made than that of the late Mr. Gardner, and never had 
one been administered in a more excellent and discriminating 
manner. It was impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
position which physical training took in the education of the blind 
and he was glad to see it received such attention from Dr. Camp. 
bell. Another important consideration in such insitutions as the 
Normal College was the introduction of an air of cheerfulness 
among the pupils, and this end was best effected by the encourage- 





ment of the taste for music. By its means many a life was made 
bright and happy which might otherwise have been sad and weary. 
Colonel Richardson-Gardner having replied, the company dispersed. 





MUSIC IN EDINBURGH. 
December 15. 


The chief events of the past fortnight have been the two concerts, the 
one orchestral and the other choral, of the Choral Union, which took 
place on Wednesday, the 8th inst., and on Monday, the 13th inst. Besides 
these, there have also been several musical entertainments of less import 
but all nevertheless interesting, as indications of the vitality of the art 
impulses at work in the city. The four orchestral concerts organized in 
connection with the fancy fair in aid of the University Students’ Union 
at which, by the way, some £10,000 or £11,000 were realized, were a 
good example of what is being done by the less prominent musical 
agencies in our midst. At one of these a 1eally capable and musicianlike 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio Brillante,” in B minor, with 
orchestral accompaniment, was given by the wife of one of the professors 
and at another the same master’s pianoforte concerto in G minor was 
very creditably played by one of the students. The first of a series of 
three concerts given by the Amateur Orchestral Society afforded another 
example of the beneficial effects of this musical leaven. On this occasion 
the band of the society, steadied and strengthened, it is only fair to say, 
by the presence of a few professionals at the principal desks. gave, under 
the conductorship of Mr. C. Drechsler Hamilton, a more than respect- 
able rendering of Beethoven’s “ Prometheus” Overture, and of Haydn’s 
No. 2 Symphony in D, besides appearing to advantage in some lesser 
orchestral pieces by Grieg and Gounod. 

About the greater musical events of the fortnight, the two Choral 
Union Concerts, there is little that need be said. The band, provided as 
heretofore by Mr. Manns, is on the whole as good this year as usual. It 
still, however, fails occasionally in lightness and delicacy of tone ; and 
especially so when accompanying solo voices. But these defects no 
doubt will disappear when it has played together a little longer. 

The first of the two concerts to which reference is made was a mere 
repetition of one given a day or two previously in Glasgow, and the 
general character of which was sufficientiy indicated in last week’s notes. 
Here, as in Glasgow, the chief interest was centred in the violin solos of 
Mr. Ondricek, which deservedly commanded the warm appreciation of the 
audience, from whom, as a new comer, he met with an enthusiastic 
reception. 

The second concert, which took place on the following Monday, was 
wholly choral, the accompaniments being supplied by a contingent only 
of Mr. Manns’s orchestra. It was signalized i what it is impossible to 
describe as more than a mediocre performance of Dvorak’s popular 
setting of the “Stabat Mater,” which was followed, however, by a much 
more satisfactory rendering of Schubert’s tuneful and pleasing “The 
Song of Miriam.” Befere the members of this society, both band 
and chorus, can hope to tackle such music as this of Dvorak’s with any- 
thing approaching real success, they need to acquire a much more vivid 
perception of the difference between a Pianissimo and a forte than either 
displayed on the occasion in question ; while the chorus also would do 
well to endeavour to better understand what is meant by the “attack.” 
An otherwise disappointing performance was, however, to a large extent 
redeemed by the splendid singing of the two lady principals, Miss Anna 
Williams and Miss Hope Glenn, the efforts of both of whom were hand- 
somely acknowledged by the audience. Miss Williams also sang, with 
all that mastery of the vocal art she is so well-known to possess, the solo 
part in Miriam's song. Mr. Guy was the tenor, and Mr. Bridson, the 
bass. The audience, on both occasions, was meagre. : 

_A Christmas season of the Mikado, in lieu of the customary panto- 
mime, was commenced at the Royal Lyceum Theatre on Monday last. 
This, whatever else it may be, is at least not a step in the wrong direction. 








PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, Dec. 25 (Christmas Day).—10 a.m.: Service (Garrett) 
in F; contn. (Jekyll) in C, Anthem, “Behold, I bring,” No. 625 (St. 
Luke ii. 10), Goss ; as Introit, Hymn No. 60. 3 p.m.: Service (Attwood)‘ 
in C ; Anthem, “ There were shepherds,” “Glory to God,” “ For unto us,” 
Nos. 193, 168 (St. Luke ii. 8), Handel; After Service a Christmas Carol. 


SuNDAY, Dec. 26 (1st Sunday after Christmas and St. Stephen).— 
10 a.m.: Service (Smart), in F throughout ; After 3rd Collect, Hymn No. 
64. 3a.m.: Service (Attwood), in D ; Anthem, “And she brought forth 
her first-born Son,” “ Mighty Lord,” “Ah! dearest Jesus,” No. 813 (St. 
Luke ii. 7), Bach: After 3rd Collect, Hymn No. 72. After Service a 
Christmas Carol. 
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SONGS. 
Bonnie Face... Fr ove Fe an A. H. Behrend... Hopkinson 
Maidenhead Bridg ie ots re Ernest Birch ... 9 
Oh! Pardon me a ee id Mrs. Sutton Sharpe... Mills 


Gerald M. Lane ... Hopkinson 
B. A. Reeve ... Metzler 
F. Lablache ... Cramer 


Old Sundial, The 
One face was missing ... 


DANCE MUSIC. 
Cavalitre Valse, La... its ta aa 


Fond Hearts Valse 
Saionara Valse... 


P. Perrot ... Cramer 
roe , Aigrette ... 33 
... Caroline Lowthian ... ss 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Saionara Valse (Orchestra and Septet) C. Lowthian ... Cramer 








Wert Week’s (Music. 


MONDAY 27. P.M. 
National Holiday Festival Concert ............... seoveegaest Albert Hall 2.30 











Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


We are informed that Mr. Sims Reeves has just signed an engage- 
ment on highly advantageous terms for a concert tour in Australia. 

Mr. John Francis Barnett is at present engaged upon a Mass for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra. It is finished up to the Credo. 

We inuch regret to announce that Miss Millicent Stanley Grove, the 
only surviving daughter of Sir George Grove, died at Alassio in Italy, on 
the 16th inst., at the early age of 24. 

The season of the Carl Rosa Opera Company is to begin on May 2 at 
Drury Lane. The Queen has intimated to Mr. Carl Rosa her intention 
to retain the Royal box for the season of English opera. An important 
accession to the company will be Madame Trebelli’s co-operation in the 
v6le of Ortrud, in Lohengrin. 

A concert was held at the Beethoven Rooms on Friday evening, 
at which the students and professors of the Hyde Park Academy 
of Music for Ladies took part. The rendering of the choruses and 
songs gave satisfactory proof of the efficient training carried on by 
the academy. In the unavoidable absence of Madame Edith Wynne, 
Miss Mary Willis consented to sing an additional song. A further dis- 
appointment took place in Miss Cowen being unable to appear in 
consequence of loss of voice; the recitations in Reinecke’s Cznderella 
which formed the second part were accordingly read by Mrs. Rossi 
Moreton, who kindly undertook the task at short notice. 

Owing to the success of “ Dorothy,” Mr. George Edwards has com- 
missioned Mr. Alfred Cellier, who is at present in Australia, to write a 
new comic opera for production at the Gaiety Theatre next year. 

On Saturday a matinée of The Beggar Student was given at the 
Comedy in aid of the widows and orphans by the recent lifeboat disaster. 
Recitations by Mr. Fernandez and Mrs. Kendal materially added to the 
attractions of the entertainment, which resulted in a substantial addition 
to the fund, about £75 being realized. 

A largely attended and successful concert was given under the auspices 
of The London Conservatoire of Music at St. James’s Hall on Saturday 
evening last. Space will not admit of our entering upon the numerous 
details of an extensive programme in which the students took an im- 
portant part and showed, although in various stages of efficiency, that 
great care and pains had been bestowed upon their studies by the 
professors, who also strengthened the programme with their assistance. 
The several choruses went capitaliy, and it is satisfactory to note that this 
branch of study is not overlooked. Variety was given to the entertain- 
ment by the singing and playing of Miss Prideaux, Messrs. Tito Mattei, 
Charles Oberthiir, and Basil Althaus. Altogether, the Principal, Mr. 
Lansdowne Cottell, is to be congratulated on the interesting and pleasant 
evening’s amusement as the results of training carried on in the 
Institution over which he presided. 

It is stated that Lord Tennyson having superintended the publica- 
tion of his last poem, is engaged now, in his capacity of Poet Laureate, 
on a Jubilee Ode, which will obe set to music by Sir A. Sullivan, and sung 
in St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the Thanks- 
giving service, which will be the great event of the jubilee celebration. 














Mr. Algernon H. Lindo gave his first matinée @invitation at St- 
Andrew’s Hall on Thursday, when his clever pianoforte playing eminently 
pleased his numerous friends assembled. 


Among the numerous musical amateur societies—too numerous for 
the efficiency of each—which have sprung up in our midst, honourable 
mention is due to the Kensington Orchestral and Choral Society, under 
the leadership of Mr. William Buels, endowed among other requisites, 
with an ear ready to detect false notes, a quality by no means so common 
among our conductors as may be generally supposed. Each concert 1s 
distinguished by one or more works, more or less elevated in character, 
such as Mendelssohn’s Lore/ey and Neils Gade's “Spring Message,” fairly 
well given at the concert under notice, the band comprising several ladies 
as a picturesque adjunct to the rest. The remainder of the concert was, 
as usual, miscellaneous, vocal and instrumental, in which a violin solo, 
by Mr. Szczepanowski, and one of Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies cor- 
rectly perfermed by Miss Marion Buels found special favour with a 
pretty numerous and fashionable audience. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF Music.—At the competition on Thursday, last 
week, for the Gold Medal for pianoforte, limited to students of Class 1, 
Grade 7, the prize was awarded to Mr. M. Barton, a pupil of Mr. J. F. 
Barnett. Bach’s Toccatajand Fugue in C minor, and Chopin’s Ballade, 
No. 4 in F minor were the pieces set for competition. 

The following awards, after competitions, were made on Saturday at 
the Royal Academy of Music:—The Sainton-Dolby Prize (eighteen 
candidates), to Helen Saunders ; the Bonamy Dobree Prize (four candi- 
dates), to John Carrodus, jun. ; and the Hine Gift (four candidates), to 
Corelli Windeatt. 


Mr. D’Oyly Carte writes: In the interests of the public I should be 
obliged if you can assist me in exposing a swindle which has lately been 
practised by some person or persons. A number of tickets have been 
printed purporting to be tickets admitting to the stalls and boxes of the 
Savey Theatre, and these have been given away or sold for small sums of 
money to various persons in all parts of London, but chiefly in the 
northern districts. The tickets are of buff paper, with the following 
printed heading :—“ Savoy Theatre. Sole proprietor and manager, Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte, to whom all! business communications should be addressed.” 
A large number of persons have in this way been robbed, and have come 
to the theatre in the evening, only of course to find that they could not be 
admitted. I should like to make it understood as widely as possible that 
no tickets for this theatre can be purchased anywhere except at the 
regular box-office of the theatre, or at one of the regular authorized 
libraries, and therefore any tickets offered for sale in any other manner 
may at once be assumed to be fraudulent ones. 


TOTTENHAM House BAND Soirét.—A complimentary soirée was 
given last Saturday evening in the Freemason’s Tavern, Great Queen 
Street, by the members of the Tottenham (Messrs. Shoolbred’s) Band. 
About nine hundred guests attended, and it was found needful to retain 
the large hall and the crown and glee rooms for the dancers. A feature 
of the proceedings wasa selection from Faust, played by the band, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Walter Lee (late of the Coldstream Guards) 
which was most enthusiastically received and encored, and gracefully 
acknowledged by Mr. J. Grieves, the president of the band. Dancing 
was kept up with spirit and animation until near midnight. Mr. J. A. 
Steward (the secretary), and Mr. J. S. Wiltshire presided over the 
collection boxes in relief of the distress occasioned by the recent lifeboat 
disasters. Numerous contributions was made by the visitors, and a 
number announced their intention of forwarding their subscription by 
post. 
At the Albert Palace, on Saturday night, the 18th, Weber's birthday 
was duly honoured by Mr. Sims Reeves, the first part of whose concert 
consisted of a selection of Weber’s works, amongst which were the 
overture to Oberon, Max’s air, “ Through the Forest,” from der Frei- 
schiitz, sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, Caspar’s song, “ Life is darkened,” 
sung by Mr. Barrington Foote, and “O Fatima,” from Ads Hassan, 
sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave a performance of The Messiah 
at St. James’s Hall, on Friday, the 17th. Miss Annie Marriott, Miss 
Frances Harrison, Mr. Iver McKay, and Mr. Barrington Foote, were the 
soloists. 

The competition for the Balfe Scholarship at the Royal Academy o 
Music took place on Monday. The examiners were Messrs. Henry Lunn, 
Walter Macfarren, E. Prout, and the Principal (chairman). There were- 
seven candidates, and the scholarship was awarded to Arthur E. Godfrey. 
The competition for the Potter Exhibition also took place. The examiners 
were Messrs. H. C. Lunn, Walter Macfarren, E. Prout, F. Westlake, and 
the Principal (chairman). There were eleven candidates and the exhibi- 
tion was awarded to Ethel Boyce. The competition for the Westmorland 
Scholarship took place yesterday. The examiners were Messrs. F. R. Cox, 
Ettore Fiori, Manuel Garcia, F. Walker, and the Principal (chairman). 
There were nine candidates, and the scholarship was awarded to Julia 


Neilson. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


BATH.—On Saturday morning Herr Max Pauer gave a pianoforte 
recital toa small though appreciative audience. The programme was 
well adapted to show the pianist’s mastery of his instrument. Especially 
charming was his rendering of Beethoven’s “ Waldstein” sonata. Com- 
positions by Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Moszkowski, 
Rubinstein and Bach made a pleasing variety. The recital closed with 
Liszt’s Fantasia on “Don Juan,” its performance being a marvel of 
executive skill. Another recital was given in the evening. 


COLCHESTER, December 14.—The Colchester Musical Society gave a 
good performance of Samson yesterday evening at the Corn Exchange. 
There were 100 perforthers ; the chorus showed themselves thoroughly 
efficient and did credit to Mr. Dace’s training. The soloists were Miss 
Fanny Perfitt, R.A.M., soprano ; Miss Susetta Fenn, R.A.M., contralto ; 
Mr. Sinclair Dunn, R.A.M., tenor ; and Mr. John Ridding, R.C.M., bass. 
All acquitted themselves admirably. 


GLascow.—Mr. W. A. Barrett, London, has concluded a course of 
lectures on “English Music and Musicians,” delivered to the lady 
students at Queen Margaret’s College. He also addressed a meeting of 
students in the University on “ Music as an Element in Education,’ a 
subject which urgently needs consideration by the authorities of this and 
other universities. In an interesting discourse on the history, or more 
properly speaking, absence of history of music in Scotland, the lecturer 
pointed out some of the reasons why in Scotland since the Reformation 
music for a long period remained in an absolutely stationary condition. 
On Saturday night the first Popular Orchestral Concert of the season 
took place. The area of the large hall, filled to its utmost capacity by an 
audience paying a shilling entrance, and attracted thither by nothing if 
not the music itself, is a sight at once impressive and encouraging. The 
audience is largely composed of men, who follow with keen, concentrated 
attention the longest and most complicated orchestral works. It is clear 
that we have here a public which regards music as something more than 
a fashionable toy, and which we may count on as the backbone of future 
musical undertakings. If it had been possible for Dr. Hans Richter to 
have appealed to this section of the Glasgow public, he would have dis- 
covered in which class of society the real earnest interest in music is to 
be found. The programme last Saturday week included Beethoven’s 
C major symphony, Saint-Saéns’s “ Rouet d’Omphale,” the “ Parsifal 
Vorspiel,” Delibes’s Ballet Suite, “Sylvia,” and Paganini’s first violin 
concerto, first movement, played by Pan Franz Ondricek. The “ Parsital 
Vorspiel,” was badly placed in the programme, following without interval 
two examples of the modern French school, and in such surroundings 
could scarcely bring its deeply impressive character home to a public 
necessarily having a tragmentary knowledge of Wagner's great religious 
drama. On Tuesday, last week, Sullivan’s Golden Legend and Stanford’s 
Revenge were performed by the Choral Union. The soli were excellently 
sung by Miss Anna Williams Madame Marian McKenzie, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Bridson, but the rendering of the choral -portions of the 
work was unsatisfactory, as in recent years it has invariably been. 
The quality of tone is rough and unpolished, and anything like musical 
feeling is conspicuously absent. The Golden Legend was well received, 
but the Glasgow Herald describes it as a refined and graceful work, sin- 
gularly devoid of masculine force and originality.—The second orchestral 
and choral concert of the series of concerts took place in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 14th inst., at which Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend, and Stanford’s Revenge, were the items performed. With 
artists such as Mesdames Anna Williams, Marian Mackenzie, and 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd, John Bridson, and Andrew Black, the per- 
formance left nothing to be desired. Mr. Manns conducted.—Saturday 
evening being the hundredth anniversary of Weber's birth, the programme 
was mostly composed of his overtures--Preciosa, Euryanthe, and 
“Festival Overture” (/ubel Ouverture). The programme opened with 
the overture to The Canterbury Pilgrims of C. V. Stanford, which was 


conducted by the composer himself owing to Mr. Manns’s absence from | 
Glasgow. The programme also included two movements from Symphony | 
No. 3, by F. H. Cowen ; C. H. H. Parry’s Symphonic Suite in A minor ; | 


and Weber’s Concertino for clarinet and orchestra, the clarinet part 
being filled by Mr. Clinton, who received a tremendous ovation for his 
performance, which he well deserved. Miss Carlotta Elliot was the 
vocalist, and she gave a splendid rendering of Weber's “Softly Sighs,” 
also of Stanford’s scena, “ Dawn of the young day breaking.”—At the 
concert on Tuesday the 21st, the new pianist, Herr Bernard Stavenhagen, 
(a pupil of Liszt), made his début in this city. 

MANCHESTER.—At Mr. Hallé’s Concert, last week, Mr. Hecht was 
again the conductor. Mr. Hallé, though making good progress, was not 
well enough to appear. His illness causes music to flag a little ; a piano- 
forte recital at the Concert Hall has had to be put off, and at his own 
concerts the familiar presence is greatly missed. A proposal has 
been made in the papers that the long services of Mr. Hallé should at 
this juncture be recognized by the establishment of a musical scholarship, 
or other lasting memento. Malle. Hastreiter and Signor Piatti were the 





soloists at Mr. Hallé’s last concert. Mdlle. Hastreiter’s remarkable voic® 
and strong dramatic feeling were as noticeable in the concert-room as on 
the opera-stage. Her interpretation of songs is perhaps more suitable 
to the latter than to the former. In Gluck’s “Can I bear this anguish 
weary ?” considerable liberties were taken with the tempo. Whether 
we agree with her interpretations or not, it must be admitted that Mdlle. 
Hastreiter sings like an artist. Of Signor Piatti, it is superfluous to say 
anything, but that he seems to play more and more beautifully as time 
goes on. 


FOREIGN. 


BERLIN, Dec. 17.—Great changes are being made in the affairs of the 
opera, by the new General-Intendant. A conductor-in-chief has been 
chosen, and out of six candidates, namely : Seidl, Schuch, Mottl, Dessoff, 
Levi and Jahn, Felix Mottl (of Carlsruhe) has been finally engaged 
for the conductorship of modern works, and Herr Ludwig Deppe (of the 
Schleswig Musical Festivals) for the classical opera. The appointment 
of Mottl, who was conductor at the recent Bayreuth Festival, is sure to 
give general satisfaction, Herr Deppe is less known as a conductor of 
operatic performances, but his experience in symphony and concert 
music is acknowledged. It is to be hoped that other improvements may 
follow. Riifer’s Mer/in is to be the first novelty of the new year ; it Is 
probable that Die Gétterdiimmerung may be given later.—The pheno- 
menal pianoforte playing of a little Polish boy only nine years old, has 
been one of the wonders of recent musical gatherings. His programme 
at the Philharmonic Hall included Beethoven’s C major concerto, and the 
E major Polacca (Liszt’s arrangement), some compositions of his own, 
and some Chopin, all played from memory. His rendering was one 
which showed him to live and breathe in music, says a Berlin 
critic. His technique and touch are alike extraordinary. In his com- 
positions he naturally takes some great master for his model, according 
to the nature of the piece.—Herr Franz Rummel, in his third chamber- 
music concert, added to his well-earned reputation as an excellent pianist 
in concerted music and a brilliant soloist.—The fourth Scharwenka subs- 
cription concert began with Goldmark’s Overture to Penthesilea which is 
in the manner of a symphonic poem describing the loves and battles of 
Achilles and Penthesilea. Another orchestral piece was P, Scharwenka’s 
Arcadian Suite, in four movements,a pleasing idyllic tone poem.—Thethird 
Philharmonic concert under Joachim brought to light a MS. symphony 
in E major by Max Bruch, composed four years ago, a work skilfully put 
together but conventional in ideas. The third movement was the finest 
and was better received than the rest. Miss Liza Lehmann sang a 
Handel aria, Brahms lieder, &c., with little succss, but proved herself a 
very able singer of French chansons, She was admirably accompanied 
on the piano by her sister. Fraulein Janotha was the pianist. 


LEIpsic.—The performance of Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri at 
the last Gewandhaus Concert was not satisfactory ; it is certainly astonish- 
ing that the concert direction should engage such vocalists as Herren 
Frautermann and Kaufmann. The former gentleman’s baritone is coarse 
and unsympathetic, and the latter’s tenor (?) well, perhaps the less said 
the better. The other soloists, Frl. Herzog, Frl. Spies and Herr Schelper, 
were good, as also the chorus and orchestra. On Friday last, Miss Nettie 
Carpenter, the American violinist, played Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, 
Raft's Cavatina, and a Mazurka by Zarzycki, at a concert in the new 
theatre. With her performance of the concerto there were few faults to 
find, her technical acquirements being of a very high order, and her tone 
very pure and sweet. After the later solos (Raff's evergreen Cavatina and 
Zarzycki’s Mazurka), she was enthusiastically applauded by the audience, 
and the local press declare her far superior to Tua and Arma Senkrah. 
—A Weber Cyclus is to be given at the opera next week, when Preciosa, 
Abu Hassan, Freischiitz, Oberon, Euryanthe and Sylvana, are to be 
performed.—The rehearsals of Wagner’s Rheingold are now on, the last 
performance of the work is expected to take place soon.—Weber’s 
Concertstiick and Jubilee and Ruler of the Spirits overtures, are to be 
included in next week’s Gewandhaus concert programme. The operas 
performed this week were—Flying Dutchman (Wagner) Otto der Schiits 
(Nessler) Avmida, Alceste (Gluck) etc. 


PARIS, Dec.—On Friday, the 18th, the public rehearsal of Patrie 
which had been postponed from the 14th at last took place. The 
opera house was crowded by a large and fashionable audience, who 
seemed greatly impressed by the splendid scenery and the attractive 
music. Sardou’s play has been adapted very skilfully for the operatic 
stage by the author and M. Louis uallet. The music by M. Paladilhe, 
a young composer who has put forth all his strength in this work, con- 
sidering it a test of his ability. The story is in many respects changed. 
The daughter of the Duke of Alva, the Donna Rafaele, begs for the 
freedom of La Tremouille, who has been taken by the Spaniards. The 
prisoner and the lady fall in love with each other. The Flemings chant 
a Hallelujah, and Rysoos (M. Lassalle), the Flemish patriot, de- 
ploring his lost honour, urges his fellow-citizens to struggle on in the 
national cause. The novelty in the second act is the introduction of the 
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Pavane, an old-fashioned dance, in the Duke of Alva’s palace, a magnifi- 
cent scene. The rest is on the lines of the original drama. 


St. PETERSBURG.—Nov. 30.—The first concert of the Russian 
Musical Society was held on Nov. 29. The programme was devoted en- 
tirely to Beethoven’s works. Madame Céilne Motte sang “ Ah perfido” 
and “An die ferne Geliebte.” - The pianist was Herr Goldstein, from 
Vienna, who played the solo instrument in the C major concerto. The 
ninth symphony was given with the co-operation of the choirs of the con- 
servatoire and that of the Russian Musical Society..—Glinka's Life for 
the Czar was put on the stage with great magnificence at the Théatre 
Marie, in celebration of its jubilee, on the 27th of last month. Many excel- 
lent artists took part, and consented to fill small réles. The performance 
was a brilliant success, the theatre filled, and enthusiasm at a height. 
This festive scene has been repeated in a lesser degree at many other 
Russian towns, Glinka being a popular idol. 


VIENNA, Dec. 19.—The operatic Weber Cyclus at the Imperiai Opera 
has taken place with great éc/a¢, inaugurated by Prec#osa, with the 
co-operation of distinguished members from the Imperial Court Theatre, 
succeeded by Der Freyschiitz, with Mme. Rosa Sucher from Hamburg 
as Agathe, who also undertook with great success the difficult part of 
Rezia in Oberon which, magnificently mounted and conducted in first- 
rate style by Director Jahn, followed next in order. The overture, as in 
the case of Der Freyschiitz, was performed with unsurpassed excellence, 
rousing the audience to extraordinary enthusiasm. The amusing one act 
comic opera, Adu Hassan, although of inferior merit, capitally sung 
and acted by Mdlle. Lehmann and associates, found a fitting place in this 
noteworthy series. The series isto be concluded by Euryanthe, with en- 
tirely new mdse en scéne,and including Mme. Sucher in the titlevé/e,and Mme. 
Masiana as Eglantine in the cast.— Another centenary, namely, that of the 
1ooth Philharmonic Concert, conducted by Hans Richter, took place at 
the fourth concert of the season of this distinguished body of executants, 
with a new symphony by Heuberger in F (a composer much esteemed at 
Vienna, and whose choral and orchestral works should be looked up by 
English conductors) ; a serenade, No. 3, in E minor, by Robert Fuchs 
(his earlier two string serenades being established favourites at those 
concerts) ; and Beethoven’s First Symphony in C in the programme. 
—On December 14 occurred the 25th anniversary of the death of 
the composer, Heinrich Marschner, the works performed from his pen at 
the Imperial Opera being his overtures to Das Schloss am tna and 
Adolph Von Nassau, and the operas (keeping still on the repertoire) Hans 
Heiling, Templer und Judin, and Der Vampyr. Goldmark’s new opera, 
Merlin, has been adapted for an early performance at Rome and Milan. 
—Wagner’s Parstfal is to be given as a concert performance in Vienna 
during the Holy Week of next year. Materna, Winkelmann, Reichmann, 
Sommer, and Reichenberg are to take the principal solo parts. 
The lady members of the Vienna Opera will co-operate in the Chorus of 
Flower Maidens. A new ballet, for which Herr Ignaz Brill composed 
the music, has been well received. Aerlin continues to attract large 
audiences ; it has been performed seven times in taree weeks. 


In view of the impending production of Verdi’s new opera, Ofed/o, at 
the Scala of Milan, the ruling prices are said to be 200 francs for a stall 
of the first order, 100 francs and above for. the second, the price for a box 
for the season being increased to 3,500 francs instead of the customary 
1,200 francs. 


Hans von Biilow will probably follow up his superintendence of a 
model performance of Bizet’s Carmen at Hamburg with a similar careful 
direction of Zrzstan und /solde (the best Isolde being ready to hand in 
Frau Sucher), and Dre Aeistersinger. Tristan was lately given in 
Hamburg wéthout cuts, and from all parts comes the announcement that 
one or another of Wagner’s works has been successfully performed 
complete. 


Rheinberger’s opera, 7hiirmers Tochterlein has been revived with 
distinct success in Munich, but is not likely to continue popular. The 
music is somewhat dry and formal, as must be expected when so great a 
contrapuntist bends his mind to dramatic composition. 


The priest, Herr Haberl, of Ratisbon, has just published a pamphlet 
on Girolamo Frescobaldi, one of the greatest organists of Italy. Herr 
Haberl has been able to consult archives and documents of great 
importance, which have supplied much fresh information on the life and 
work of Frescobaldi. His baptism is now known to have taken place on 
Sept. 9, 1583, and his death on March 2, 1644. 


Mr. George Hart’s book on Zhe Violin after going through five 
editions, has been translated into French by Alphonse Bishop. 


Interesting details have been published of the accounts of the Berlin 
Royal National Theatre, of the year 1786. The Qars receipts were first, 
5,000 thalers given by the king out of the old fund of the Zhedtre 
Frangais ; 6,000 thalers for the Royal box ; for increasing the means of 
illumination, 1,000 thalers. Total: 12,000 thalers, viz., 240 thalers 





15 groschen a week. Secondly, the Sunday receipts, 150 thalers. 
Thirdly, on the calculation that the king visits the theatre once a week, 
the receipts for that day, called “the king’s day,” rise to 200 thalers. 
Fourthly, the receipts of the four other days of performance each week, 
at 60 thalers per day, give 240 thalers weekly. Fifthly, the buffet, 
6 thalers. So that the receipts of each week may be calculated as 
829 thalers, 16 groschen and 5 pfenninge ; bringing the receipts of the 
year to 42,976 thalers. The expenses were 40,702 thalers, and the 
Surplus a little more than 2,277 thalers, or about £350. 


NEw YoORK.—Dec. 4.—The third opera given by the German Opera 
at the Metropolitan, was Aida, and for once blame is mingled with the 
praise which has hitherto been lavished upon the German singers, and 
even the German conductor. Aida, according to the critics, was too 
severe a demand on their art of vocalization and called for little of their 
dramatic power. Fraulein Brandt carried off the honours of the evening. 
She was also excellent in Meyerbeer’s Prophet, ably seconded by Fraulein 
Lilli Lehmann. Briill’s Golden Cross was a welcome relief after the 
heavier operas, it was well performed, and it pleased the audience. On 
Wednesday the 1st, Wagner’s 7ristan und Isolde was performed, for the 
first time in America. The event had been looked forward to with the 
greatest eagerness by the musical world of New York. The beauty of 
the work, interpreted in such perfection by Herr Niemann, as the hero, 
Fraulein Lilli Lehmann’s excellent Isolde, the minor parts worthily filled, 
magnificent mse en scene,and a fine orchestra well conducted by Herr Seidl, 
satisfied all but a few decrepid veterans.— Madame Valda has kept the Italian 
opera troupe together, and with the help of the manager, Mr. Gustav 
Amberg, she will continue the season for a short time, and then take the 
troupe to the provinces.—Madame Patti has given her first two concerts 
at the Academy, and was most heartily welcomed and applauded. One 
musical journal says that the art of singing in America has received no 
illustration since the prima donna’s last visit! Madame Scalchi and 
Signor Galassi are also very enthusiastically received.—The first Chicker- 
ing Symphony matinée introduced Bach’s C major concerto for two pianos 
and string orchestra, the solo instruments being well played by Messrs. 
Hoffmann and Sherwood.—At the concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Club, Jadassohn’s sextet was given instead of the work by Gernsheim, 
promised to the club, but not arriving in time.—Liszt’s Legend of St. 
Elizabeth, has been performed by the Cecilia Club in Boston, Miss Elliott 
and Mr. Ronconi singing the principal soli.—The American Opera 
Company opened their season in Philadelphia on Nov. 15 with Faust, 
given in its almost complete form, including even the scene of the 
Walpurgis-night. The orchestra and the ¢out ensemble are excellent, so 
are some of the leading singers, Miss Emma Juch as Marguerite, Miss 
Davies, as Siebald, and Mr. Ludwig, as Mephistopheles. aust has been 
succeeded by Orpheus and Eurydice, Lakmé, Lohengrin, The Flying 
Dutchman, Aida, and Massenet’s one-act opera Ga/athee with Rubinstein’s 
ballet, Bal Costumé. The individual vocalists were far from satisfactory, the 
only one who aroused any enthusiasm was Laura Moore, a dédutante, for 
her acting and singing in Ga/athée. Madame Fursch-Madi has quarrelled 
with the American Opera Company, and is temporarily “suspended” from 
taking part in their performances, but it is probable that a reconciliation 
may be effected. 


From G. H. Wilson’s “ Boston Musical Year Book” we learn that a 
dozen compositions by Boston musicians had their first hearings last 
season. They were a pianoforte concerto, by Milo Benedict ; a sonata 
for pianoforte and violin, by C. F. Dennée ; a part song for male voices, 
“Old King Coul,” by Edes; “The Farewell of Hiawatha” (ballad for 
baritone solo, male chorus and orchestra), suite for strings and three 
pieces pieces for pianotorte and violin, by Arthur Foote; a “Chorus of 
Homage” and three movements from a serenade by Mr. Gericke ; “ My 
True Love Hath My Heart,” part song, by B. J. Lang; a suite for piano 
and violoncello, by Calixa Lavallée ; a pianoforte quartet, by Louis Mass ; 
an overture and a trio by Arthur Whiting. This is a creditable record 
and one which indicates that Boston is more wide-awake than New York 
and bound to take and hold the lead in the movement in favour of 
American music. This movement is growing steadily, and we hope soon 
to see substantial fruits of it. The excellence of Mr. Foote’s ballad 
(which we have seen in print), and the success which Dudley Buck’s 
compositions in the same class have long held indicate that at least one 
field of composition is now fairly open to American composers.—Vew 
York Tribune. 


DEATHS.— At Berlin, Anne Prill, pianist and violinist, aged 23.—At 
Paris, Madame Sweins-d’Hennin, vocalist, aged 73.—In Algeria, Mlle. 
Cotta, professor of the Solfeggio at the Paris Conservatoire, aged 29.— 
At Paris, Mlle. Singelée, theatrical singer, violinist, daughter of a well- 
known conducter.—At Strasburg, G. F. T. Stern, a veteran organist, aged 
83.—At Milan, suddenly, Signor Sabatelli Rey, a promising young 
baritone, aged 26.—At Genf, suddenly, Anton Heering, an organist well- 
known in Switzerland.—At Florence, on the 15th inst., Ernesto Van- 
nuccini, father of the well-known professor of singing, Luigi Vannuccini, 
and himself a musician of some note, aged 92. 
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THE CITY MUSIC STORES, 
14, MOORFIELDS, MOORGATE STATION, E.C. 
J. RAWKINS, Manager. 








USIC.—Any new and popular Song, Dance, or Pianoforte 
Piece advertised (or published) at 4s. or 2s. net, post free by us, 

18 stamps, ditto 3s. or Is. 6d. net, post free 14 stamps. All music adver- 
tised for 24 stamps, post free for 18 stamps; also that advertised for 18 
stamps, post free for 14 stamps by the CITY MUSIC AND PUB- 
LISHING STORES. Music sent through the post cannot be exchanged. 








P.0. payable to J. RAWKINS, Manager. 


FL. & C. CONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fron & Wood Frame Pianofortes, 
ANGRAVE ST., HAGGERSTON, E._[N.L.R. 








Our PIANOFORTES are of first-class manufacture, at the 
lowest possible prices. All the latest improvements and most modern 
designs. Every instrument guaranteed. 





SHIPPERS SUPPLIED, PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 





PAT EWT AGQGRwW Te. 


JARMAN & CO., 
55 & 56, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 








NINE MONTHS’ PROTECTION (including Stamp Duty)... £4 0 0 
THE LIKE FOR FOUR YEARS £8 8 O 
FIRST FIVE GRADES NOW READY: 

Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GOULDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 





Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 


Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” . 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 


Musical Review.—“‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” : 


_ Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence,” 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 











Per doz. Per doz. 
Children’s ...... 1s. 2d. Hemstitched— 
F A M B RI F Ladies’ .......+. 2s. 45d. | Ladies’ ...... 2s. 11}d 
Gass). xcdti ,8s. 6d. | Gents’ ......4s. 11d. 





By Appointments to “The Cambrics of RoBIN 
the Queen & Crown Pf) F KET son & CLEAVER have aworld 
Princess of Germany. wide fame.” —Queen. 


SAMPLES and Price Lists Post 
FREE. 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. , 
. Telegraphic Address; “ LINEN,” BELFAST. 








ALFRED HAYS, 
THEATRE AND CONCERT AGENT, 


Music PWublisher and Dealer in BWusical Insfruments. 
Sole Agent in the United Kingdom and British Colonies for the Celebrated Wood 
Wind Instruments manufactured by Evette & Schaeffer (Late P. GOUMAS & CO.) 
Buffet, Crampon & Co. 4 
SOLE DEPOTS: 


26, Old Bond Street, W., & 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
"THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custedy of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCRO 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent tc pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 
IlOLD J,AND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on uppiication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





t free, on 
» Manager. 








THE ART OF SINGING. 








New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLtien), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Psnch, Octoker #1, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. , 

Actors, Singers, a. and all who are desirous of improving and evigeniing, their 

Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 

account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti 

Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. s4d. and 2s. gd., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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